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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


hiss confirmation of Mr. Lamar to be a Justice of the Supreme 

Court of the United States was carried on Monday, by a major- 
ity of four, three Republican Senators voting with the Democrats. 
After all that had been said, there were but three,—Mr. Riddle- 
berger, Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, and Mr. Stanford, of California. 
All the others voted no, or were paired on that side, with Demo- 
crats,—showing that the unanimity of disapproval with which this 
appointment has been regarded by the Republican people was re- 
flected by their Senators, except as to the three men. It is under- 
stood that there was no argument in his favor by the friends of 
Mr. Lamar. They met with silence the successive speeches of the 
Republican Senators, pointing out the impropriety of the appoint- 
ment. It is a pity that the subject could not have been considered 
in open session, so that these speeches could have gone to the 
country. In that case they would have compelled some reply from 
the other side. 

As to Mr. Riddleberger, his successor is already elected, and 
it is not to be expected that his vote will be any more dependable 
hereafter than it has been heretofore, but Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Stanford are supposed to be straightforward Republicans. 





AN unpleasing circumstance in connection with the confirma- 
tion is that Mr. Lamar, after ousting Mr. Sparks, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands, also removed, just before resigning his 
own place, the chief clerk of the Land Office, Mr. Le Barnes, who 
is represented as a faithful and competent man, whose service had 
been in the public interest but had not favored the plans of the 
great transcontinental railroad lines to acquire the public lands. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Stanford are “ railroad Sen- 
ators,’”’ and questions are now asked whether there is any connec- 
tion between the two classes of facts. It would be bad, indeed, if 
there were. 





AND now the President nominates General Bragg, of Wiscon- 
sin, to be Minister to Mexico. Nowhere has the Administration 
been more unfortunate in its selection of diplomatic representa- 
tives than in that quarter. Substantialiy every one it has sent to 
Mexico, either upon the regular or special service, has been re- 
called or displaced, under circumstances which discredited the 
appointing power. Will Mr. Bragg now prove a success? Cer- 
tainly he is odd stuff to choose for a diplomatist at a place requir- 
ing at all times much tact and skill, and especially demanding it 
now that there has been such a succession of bad management. 
General Bragg is represented to be irascible, dogmatic, and uncon- 
ciliatory, and if this be true his appointment is absurdly unfit. 
That he has not been reélected to Congress is no adequate reason 
on the other side, and even his celebrated phrase in the Conven- 
tion that nominated Mr. Cleveland,—that “‘ we love him for the 
enemies he has made,’ does not seem sufficient. 

But if the Senate were to vote it not a proper appointment, 
there would be, as in the Lamar case, plenty of people to cry out 
that it was a piece of partisan spite. Whenever you do not agree 
with Mr. Cleveland it must be mere partisanship, of course. 





Mr. THOEBE’s contest for Mr. Carlisle’s seat seems to have 
broken down more through the incompetency with which it was 
managed than from its own weakness. Of the six Republicans 
on the Committee on Elections, one voted with the Democrats 
against the redpening of the case, while four others,—Messrs. Ly- 
man, Lodge, Houk, and Rowell,—make a minority report to the 
House. How far this line of action grows out of the House’s ten- 
derness to its presiding officer, and how far it was demanded by 
the facts, does not appear from the accounts sent us. 








It is to be regretted that Mr. Carlisle’s health has failed so 
seriously as to incapacitate him for his duties for some time. The 
ordinary work of the Speaker has been much increased in his case 
by his undertaking to control the policy of the House, both in the 
selection of Committees and otherwise. He is the first Speaker in 
its history who represents not the majority, but only the majority 
of the majority. 


IT is said that Mr. Carlisle and his friends have made a can- 
vass of the Democrats of the House, and found some sixty mem- 
bers who will not follow the lead of the President and the Speaker 
in the matter of the Tariff. This shows still more weakness in the 
Free Trade wing of the party than in the Forty-ninth Congress, 
and makes it even more uncertain what will be done. The only 
thing quite sure is that the Democracy will be again a Mr. Facing- 
both-ways this year, as in 1884. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle 
will serve to muster all the Free Traders to the support of the 
party, while Mr. Randall and Mr. MacAdoo will save it with the 
working classes and in the Protectionist districts of the country. 
And the very word Free Trade will be eschewed even by Mr. 
Sumner and Mr. Watterson until the voting is done, when, if there 
be a Democratic victory, it will be hailed as a triumph of Free 
Trade principles, as at the Brooklyn dinner in 1884. What a de- 
lightfully invertebrate body this is ! 

What kind of legislation will come out of the present head- 
less or double-headed condition of the party no one can foresee. 
Probably the House will pass a Tariff bill characterless enough to 
prevent its authors being held responsible for any principle, and 
yet mischievous enough to serve for the break-down of the Pro- 
tective policy. Such a bill Mr. Randall proposed last session, 
when Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Morrison were much too angry to heed 
him. They will be more prudent now, and nothing but the 
united protest of the industrial interests will save the day. The 
Free Trade policy is to take the Tariffin detail. The policy of 
the Democratic Protectionists is to stand up only for the indus- 
tries prosecuted in their own districts. By combining these two 
principles a majority in the House might be secured for a very 
harmful measure. 





Ir is said that Mr. S. S. Cox was offered a place on the Ways 
and Means Committee, but declined it by advice of his friends, the | 
Tammany Hall sachems. They thought too well of Mr. Cox to 
have him mixed up with the President’s campaign against the 
Tariff, as they are satisfied that Mr. Cleveland’s doctrines will not 
go down with the working men of New York City. This report 
gains confirmation from the action taken at a recent meeting of 
the Tammany General Committee. They adopted a resolution 
favoring the reduction of the Surplus, but declaring that 

“We believe that Free Trade is a myth as long as the Government ex- 
penditures require the raising of a revenue, and we believe that such revenue 
should be raised by such a tariff as will protect American industry and in- 
sure the highest wages and make the necessaries of life as cheap as possible 
for the workingman.” 

This resolution was received with cheers and passed unani- 
mously. With every year the preponderance of Protectionist 
feeling among the voters of New York becomes more marked. 
Six years ago Tammany did not care how rampant for Free Trade 
Mr. Cox or any other of its representatives was. Its recent exper- 
ience has taught it to be more cautious. 





THE outcry from Maine against Mr. Fairchild’s reduction of 
the custom-house force gains in volume and energy, without los- 
ing in justice. Mr. Fairchild belongs to a party, which professes 
to deplore ‘the disappearance of our flag from the ocean.” Yet 
he has shut up a large proportion of the natural harbors along 
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that part of our national coast where the shipping industry is of 
the greatest importance, and the people live most by the sea. 
Because the government finds it to its own advantage to pay its 
debts out of duties on imports, it has no right to exclude the resi- 
dents of that coast from legal access to marine commerce. If it 
finds it necessary to watch the egress and ingress of vessels for the 
enforcement of the revenue laws, well and good. But that the 
revenues collected at any point do not pay the costs of this watch- 
ing is no reason for closing a harbor by removing the custom- 
house force. 





SENATOR JoE Brown, of Georgia, appears to be taking inde- 
pendent ground in more ways than one. When his colleague, Mr. 
Colquitt, favored Prohibition in Atlanta, he opposed it. When 
Mr. Cleveland insisted on letting the internal taxes alone, and 
slashing the Tariff, he got up in the Senate and made a speech in 


favor of entirely repealing them, and retaining the duties on iron_ 


ore. And now that Mr. Vest, in his zeal against the Blair bill, has 
intimated that the President would veto it anyhow, Mr. Brown 
rises to advocate the bill and declare that he doesn’t believe the 
President will do anything of the sort. Advocacy of Free Trade 
and opposition to Education are by no means “solid” in the 
South, and the vigorous proceedings of Mr. Brown will have ap- 
plause from many quarters. 





THE methods taken by the local Democracy, including three 
occupants of federal offices, to carry the city election in Jackson, 
Miss., has alarmed even the moderate men among the Democrats. 
With Mr. Chandler proposing a new election law to prevent the 
suppression of the negro vote in the South, and the Northern Re- 
publicans generally asking attention to Southern election methods, 
this Jackson business comes most inopportunely. It is true, as 
the Grand Jury reports, that the elections passed off very quietly. 
That is,in astrongly Republican community the Democratic ticket 
was elected with much unanimity. But it also is true that unan- 
imity was secured by the publication of a circular, in which the 
colored voters were warned on the peril of their lives not to vote 
for the candidates of their own party. On the eve of an election 
in Mexico two or three heelers of the dominant party ride into 
each Indian village, fire off their revolvers in all directions, and 
then tell the Indians how they are to vote next day. In Missis- 
sippi a threatening circular is made to serve the same purpose. 





As the time approaches which was fixed by Congress under 
the Angell Treaty for the expiration of the law to exclude Chinese 
labor from coming to America, that old issue becomes vitai again. 
We venture the prediction that the opposition to renewing the 
law, or even to making the exclusion permanent, will be far less 
than it was to its passage,—not that the Chinese are worse than they 
were; rather the contrary. But the feeling against subjecting 
the social conditions of American life to the competition of races 
whose ideal of living is much lower has gained ground. The law 
to forbid the importation of contract labor is a proof of this. The 
application of that law would exclude the Chinese permanently, if 
we could get evidence of the real character of the arrangements 
under which they come. But the adroitness and secrecy of the 
Chinese ‘‘ Companies”’ prevent this. 





THE Blaine men are a very peculiar set. Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
holds up Mr. Blaine’s review of the President’s message as the 
consummation of economic wisdom applied to the present situa- 
tion, and is circulating it over the country as an “ extra.” He 
wants his hero renominated for the presidency because he is the 
man who has shown the party the true line of advance, equally 
with the true line of defense. Yet the Zribune itself hardly ap- 
pears now without an insidious attack upon Mr, Blaine’s most im- 
portant recommendation. It is all for the removal of the tax from 
whiskey. The retention of that tax Mr. Blaine urges because 
whiskey is a good thing to tax, and the proceeds can be expended 





in relieving state and local taxation on land and houses, if the na- 
tional government does not need all of it. Has the Tribune for- 
gotten so soon what Mr. Blaine’s plan for dealing with the surplus 
is? Or does it think his suggestion one he made on the spur of 
the moment, and without due reflection? If it will look up his 
letter to Mr. Charles Emory Smith of five years back, it will find 
that Mr. Blaine is a distributionist of long standing, while Mr. 
Logan even anticipated him in that respect. 

Mr. Reid’s name appears as that of the chairman of a commit- 
tee of the Union League Club of New York, in which the repeal 
of all the Internal Revenue taxes is urged, and high taxation of 
the liquor traffic by the States is recommended as a substitute. 
The Committee blandly evades the responsibility of telling us how 
this is to be done. It of course specifies High License, but know- 
ing this not to be enough it adds “ any other taxation which shall 
be constitutional in the several States.” To enact high license 
and then repeal the whiskey tax is to take away with one hand, 
and give back with the other. Repeal will nullify high license. 
And besides license taxes there are no other forms of taxation 
within reach of the State. The attempt to tax consumption broke 
down in Virginia, for reasons which apply everywhere. The pro- 
duction cannot be taxed because that would drive it into those 
States in which no such tax was laid. And the Constitution de- 
bars the States from entering into an agreement to impose equal 
taxes on its production. In fine, the tax on the production of in- 
toxicants,—one of the most beneficial taxes we have,—-can be levied 
and collected only by the national government. The States ad- 
mittedly need the proceeds of that tax, and the nation does not. 
Why not hand it over to them by the quarterly distribution of our 
national surplus of revenue ? 

Those Republicans who favor repeal of the whiskey tax think 
to do a fine stroke of work for the party by falling in with the de- 
mand of certain Prohibitionists that the government shall cease to 
give the liquor business recognition as a regular industry of the 
country by taxing it. But there are Prohibitionists and Prohibi- 
tionists. The hysterical wing of the party, which detests the 
Anti-Saloon Republican movement about as heartily as the liquor 
traffic, does talk in this way. But the sober, judicious, and mas- 
culine wing holds no such language. It knows that a national 
tax to discourage the use of intoxicants is a very back-handed 
kind of recognition, and it has no wish to see liquor set free from 
that disadvantage. It is to this wing of the party that Republi- 
cans must look for aid in well judged measures of restriction upon 
the traffic. 





For the second time the State of Indiana has arraigned the 
authors of one of the most infamous political frauds this genera- 
tion has witnessed. The last trial seemed to show that it is nearly 
as impossible to secure an impartial jury in Indiana to try an elec- 
tion-fraud case, as to obtain a jury in Sioux City to convict the 
perpetrators of a murder in the liquor interest. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, and Vincinnati, such crimes have 
been punished, because juries have been got to find on the evi- 
dence. Is the average sentiment of Indiana below their level in 
the sense of the obligation of a juror’s oath ? If the State fail to 
secure a verdict this time, it may as well enter a nolle prosequi, and 
leave the Democratic minority to the judgment of mankind. 

It is announced that Senator Voorhees has undertaken to de- 
fend the accused. Ifso, no Republican Senator ought to pair with 
him. If he were going home to “ look after his fences,’”’ he would 
be entitled to the usual senatorial courtesy. But if he goes before 
a jury to lend the weight of his official position in behalf of the 
falsifiers of election returns, he is entitled to no favor. 





THE hoisting of the Free Trade flag by Mr. Cleveland has en- 
couraged the Pennsylvania opponents of Mr. Randall to push 
forward the work of ‘‘ downing” him, and in a preliminary fight 
this week they have won a success. At Harrisburg, on Wednes- 
day, the Democratic State Committee met for organization, and 
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the candidate put forward by Mr. Randall for Chairman, Mr. 
Dallas Sanders, of this city, was beaten by Mr. E. P. Kisner, of 
Luzerne, by a vote of 45to 38. The opposition to Mr. Randall was 
led by Congressman Scott, of Erie, who represented the Adminis- 
tration, and, as it isaverred, employed freely its name and author- 
ity in bringing hesitant committeemen into line. Indeed Mr. 
Lambert, the correspondent of the Press, declares that Mr. Scott 
will need to have some new offices created if he means to keep all 
the promises he has made. 

Besides the contest for control of the State Committee, a similar 
but more extended one is in progress between the same elements 
over the election of delegates to the State Convention. In this 
city Mr. Randall seems to be worsted, though so many seats are con- 
tested that the struggle is likely to be remitted to the Convention, 
unless the delegates from the other parts of the State are so strong- 
ly for one side or the other as to show the result in advance. 

It is plain that with Mr. Cleveland’s name and influence put 
into the possession of his enemies, Mr. Randall is driven into a 
corner. He is now fighting for his political life, and his course 
in Congress will become additionally interesting. 





AT one time Philadelphia was the headquarters of Free Trade 
sentiment in this country. The old traditions of prosperity 
through trade, which came down from Colonial times, hardened 
in some families into a stolid resistance to the new destiny of the 
city as a centre of manufactures. And the Biddles and Raguets 
of that day were as zealous and as able as the Wattersons and 
Sumners of our time in their defense of Adam Smith’s theory of 
unrestricted commerce. But just as our greatest economist, 
Henry C. Carey, was carried over from Free Trade to Protection 
by the evidence of facts, so the city hasbeen. Thereare few of the 
great centres of population which have grown so rapidly in wealth 
under Protection, or have such good reasons to be satisfied with 
the Tariff. With no natural water power, and at a greater distance 
from the coal supply than several of our rivals, we yet have built 
up the greatest industry, and the greatest variety of it, that are 
to be seen anywhere in the world. 

We still, however, have our Free Traders, some by force of 
tradition and others by force of sophistication, who refuse to be- 
lieve the Tarlff a benefit to the country. And, of course, they see 
the worth of a demonstration in behalf of their theory in this centre 
of opposition to it. This is the significance of their big meeting at 
the Academy, to “discuss the recommendations of Presidents Ar- 
thur and Cleveland” in the matter of Tariff Reform. We hope 
the meeting will confine itself to those recommendations which 
Mr. Arthur made after the revision of 1883. The earlier ones 
were attended to. 

The Manufacturers’ Club have challenged the promoters of 
this meeting to a debate on the subject. We hope that if they ac- 
cept, they will not undertake to select the speaker on the Protec- 
tionist side as well as on theirown. That is the way of the New 
York Free Traders. 


TuHIs will be memorable as the severest winter some portions 
of the country have seen since 1864. Even in this region, the 
sudden shifts of weather and the failure of every snow-fall to last 
more than a few days, have made the season very trying to 
both animal and vegetable life. But the lowest point reached 
was in the sweep of the cold wave last Saturday from Manitoba to 
the Gulf, in which human beings died by hundreds and cattle by 
thousands. We got a side-touch of its rigor on the Atlantic 
coast; but no one who has not faced a Western wind can have 
any adequate idea of the power of frigid paralysis that goes with 
it... That many country people lost their lives in trying to go from 
their warm firesides to their barns to. care for their stock, gives 
one some measure of its power. : And it also indicates how adher- 
ence to tradition keeps our people from adapting themselves to 
these new conditions. Almost every winter we hear of loss of life 
in this shape, and yet the Western farmer builds his house away 
from his barn just as is done in our Eastern States. 








WE second the motion of the irate member of the House of 
Representatives that our consular reports be written in plain Eng- 
lish, and be divested of the scientific foppery of “ metres” and 
“grammes.” Not one educated person in a dozen knows what 
either of these words means, or has the faintest intention of learn- 
ing. They simply are an annoyance to the average American, 
wherever and by whomsoever used in any American publication. 
The meric system of weights and measures, to which they be- 
long, has been urged upon the attention of the American people 
for forty years past with great ability and plausibility. Yet it is 
just as far advanced as it was at the outset. The nation no more 
intends to use it than it does to divide the year or the day deci- 
mally, or to substitute the French Revolution’s tenth day for the 
Sunday of our civilization. To thrust this foreign system into our 
public documents is an impertinence which calls for protest and 
rebuke. 





In his recent speech on English and Irish questions Lord 
Salisbury was much more evasive of the Fair Trade issue than ap- 
peared in the first reports sent us. He discouraged the farmers 
from asking the restoration of the duty on wheat; but he also 
asserted that the interests of producers and consumers of the Eng- 
lish harvests are identical. That is true, but it hardly is possible 
to put a contradiction of the Free Trade principle into stronger 
words. To the Free Trader the interest of the producer is a class 
interest, while that of the consumer is the interest of society. He 
also asserted that England had carried Free Trade principles much 
too far. We may say that the concrete statements of his speech 
were for the Free Traders, while its abstract generalities all looked 
the other way. Naturally the Protectionists are not satisfied with 
this distribution, and several of their organs abuse the Premier 
roundly. 

In this instance as in every other the natural course of English 
policy is perverted by the necessities which attend the oppression 
of Ireland. Lord Salisbury dare not make any proposal in behalf 
of English farming and other interests injured by Free Trade, be- 
cause—as he himself admits—he has to look over his shoulder to 
see how the Liberal Unionists like it. To meet their wishes he 
has had to reconstruct his Local Government bill by making it 
far more democratic than he had intended. When it comes out 
the English gentry probably will find that to prevent Home Rule 
in Ireland, they have to accept Home Rule in the English counties 
in a shape which is still more offensive. They will have to abdi- 
cate that monopoly of local and county government which they 
have exercised through the courts of quarter sessions and the 
grand juries, and to relapse into an unprivileged class. Perhaps 
some of them will prefer to let Ireland have her own way. Even 
inside the cabinet these concessions to Democracy have caused 
dissension and threaten division. 





AT Salisbury, on Tuesday evening, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
(who was Chief Secretary for Ireland in the Tory Cabinet, until 
he resigned a few months ago, and Mr. Balfour was appointed), 
made a speech which has aroused much interest in Britain, its 
general tenor being that some measure of Home Rule for Ireland 
is desirable. The Irish leaders point out that this is exactly the 
same sort of conversion which Earl Spencer and Sir George Tre- 
velyan experienced, after they had been engaged in governing 
Ireland on the Coercion plan. Exactly how much Sir Michael 
means to say and do on the new line remains to be seen, but it 
would not be surprising if he were at least to join with Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill in shaking up the present Tory leaders. And of 
course every fresh testimony to the force of the Home Rule argu- 
ment is of value in the present struggle. 





A WAR in the East is still among the possibilities, and if any 
evidence were wanting of the bad temper Alexander III. is in, it 
has been forthcoming. On the 13th, which is the Russian New 
Year’s day (0. 8S.) the Czar held the usual reception of high offi- 
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cials and the diplomatic corps. But he made no speech whatever, 
so that the usual fine things about the peace of Europe and friendly 
international relations were left unsaid. Worse still, M. de Giers, 
who represents the Peace party, was absent, and Councillor Po- 
bedonostzef, the procurator of the Holy Synod and the head of 
the Pan-Slavic party, was chosen for the honors of the day. He 
was given a high decoration, accompanied by a diploma of rank in 
the Emperor’s own hand. As this man stands for Russian aggres- 
siveness more than any other in the Czar’s list of advisers, his pro- 
motion is nearly as significant as is the massing of half a million 
of men—mostly cavalry—on the Austrian and German frontiers. 

Meantime, the difficulties of the government increase. Pro- 
fessors and students in the universities have united in a revolt 
against the military fashions of the ministry of education; and 
the conspirators are believed to have made a fresh attack on the 
life of the Czar. 








A PROPOSED GIFT TO CANADA. 


S° far, the “ negotiations” at Washington for a settlement of the 
Fisheries Question have amounted to nothing. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s great embassy has been fruitless and the attendance of 
Sir Charles Tupper has served no extraordinary purpose. But it 
is now said that there is hope in the Canadian councils. They are 
assured that something will be done for them by the influence of 
Mr. Cleveland with Congress. What they want is to be granted 
them through Mr. Mills and Mr. Carlisle, under the Free Trade 
flag which has been raised at the White House. From a well in- 
formed quarter in Canada we are advised that the expectation of 
this is the present stay of the Dominion government. 

Precisely how this gift to the Canadian interests is to be made 
has not yet been officially disclosed, but the proceeding will begin 
in the House of Representatives. The admission of the Canada 
fish and perhaps other articles to our markets, free of duty, is to 
be proposed there by Mr. Mills, and upon the flow of this wave, 
the negotiators are to agree that when this measure is adopted by 
Congress, their own agreement will take effect,—this being that 
American fishermen shall have the commercial privileges they 
claim in Canadian ports, and Canadian fish shall come free into our 
own. 

Such a programme as this is almost too shallow for serious 
criticism ; yet there is strong evidence that it really is contem- 
plated. It must be remémbered that in previously proposed re- 
visions of the Tariff, fish were put on the free list by Mr. Morri- 
son, and that this is the one strenuous demand which the Cana- 
dian interests have made since they found it impracticable to ne- 
gotiate a new treaty of one-sided “reciprocity.” Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Bayard would have no reason to refuse this concession, if 
they were assured that Congress,—or even a majority of the House 
alone,—would yield it. If the Ways and Means Committee, which 
has been packed for just this purpose and others of like nature, 
will bring in a free fish bill, and the House will endorse it, then it 
will be entirely feasible for the ‘‘ Commission ” to grant as much. 

But whatever may be proposed at the White House and the 
State Department, Congress neither can nor will make so scanda- 
lous a surrender of American interests. The concessions pro- 
posed to be made us are no equivalent. As for fishing within the 
“ three mile limit,” it is of practically no value. The statistics of 
the Massachusetts fishery for 1885, when American fishermen were 
allowed within the limit, shows that less than two per cent. of the 
catch was obtained there. And as for the commercial rights 
which our vesselsclaim in Canadian ports these belong to us under 
the common laws of civilized nations, and are paid for, act for act, 
by the treatment which we accord to Canadian vessels in our 
ports. To concede free entry of fish would therefore be an out- 
right gift, sacrificing American interests needlessly and unpardon- 
ably. Congress can do nothing of the sort, and any plan by which 
the so-called “ Commission” expects to get support in that body 

fur such a treacherous surrender will prove entirely impracticable. 





If we are to let the Canadian fish come free into our markets it 
must be as part of a large and equitable plan, by which our pro- 
ducts of every sort shall go freely into the Canadian markets. 
We do not mean, now, to be duped by old-time methods,—one- 
sided “ reciprocity ” treaties, packed commissions to value fish, or 
Free Trade sacrifices of home interests to foreign. If Canada de- 
sires to have a good understanding with us let her show a readi- 
ness to settle on fair and broad lines, and if Sir John Macdonald 
and Sir Charles Tupper cannot present such a just programme on 
her behalf, let her put forward men who can. 








THE WOOL AND WOOLENS DUTIES. 


i is good news that the conference of American wool-growers 

and of American wool-manufacturers came to an agreement 
with great readiness, and that both interests are now united in the 
support of the same proposal for the reform of the Tariff. As we 
suggested last week, the basis of agreement was found in the wool 
and woolens tariff of 1867. That tariff was the outcome of a sim- 
ilar conference between representatives of the twointerests. The 
late John L. Hayes used to call it the Gibraltar of the protective 
policy, because it established identity of interest between one of 
our greatest manufacturing and one of our greatest agricultural 
industries. With the law of 1867 the farming population never 
had any quarrel. They were content with legislation which gave 
the home market to the American producers of woolen and worsted 
goods, while it also secured the market for wool thus created to 
the American producer of that staple. It was the manufacturers 
of woolens, and especially those of New England, who became 
dissatisfied. They thought they could escape the burden of hard 
times and over-production by the export of their product, if they 
only could buy their wool cheaper. So when the revision of the 
Tariff took place in 1883, they lobbied for a reduction of the du- 
ties on wool. Of course they could get this only at the cost of a 
surrender of a part of the protection the Tariff accorded them, 
and they made that surrender. They worked for a reduction of 
the duties on both wool and woolens, in the hope that this—as Mr. 
Wells and other Free Traders assured them—would put them into 
a position to compete with their European rivals for the markets 
of the world. We do not know how far this notion pervaded the 
woolen manufacturers of the Eastern States. We do know that 
those who embraced it made noise enough to satisfy their Senators 
and Representatives that these reductions were desired by their 
constituents generally. So by the desertion of a large part of the 
New England delegation, the Free Traders got votes enough to 
reduce these duties below the protective point. 

Experience seems to have satisfied the authors of this change 
that they made a mistake. A few of them indeed persist in as- 
serting that they only blundered in not going far enough, and that 
Free Wool is what is needed for the success of the industry as an 
exporting one. But the majority are satisfied with the evidence 
of the past five years that they would have done far better to stand 
by the agreement of 1867. They find that they get wool no 
cheaper for the reduction of the duty. The foreign producer or 
the middle-man absorbs the remitted duty. And they find that 
the reduction of the duty on woolens has thrown open our markets 
to the cheap woolen goods of England and Germany to an extent 
which greatly hampers home production. In catching at the 
shadow, they have lost the substance. 

The farmers have suffered equally, but undeservedly, not be- 
cause foreign wool has been imported in great quantities, but be- 
cause the home market for wool, which had grown up under the 
Tariff of 1867, has been retrenched so heavily. We do not import 
much more wool in its unwrought state, it is true; but we import 
far more in the shape of cloths, and this displaces our American 
wool crop just as much as if it came in wool-sacks. As a conse- 
quence, the American wool product has fallen off to an extent es- 
timated at twenty five per cent. in five years, and the American 
farmer in losing one of the industries which furnished an alterna- 
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tive to the over-done business of producing pork and the cereals. 
In great measure the beneficent work of 1867 has been undone in 
less than a third of the time that that legislation was in force. 

“All this,” says the Free Trader, “is very well for the pro- 
ducers ; but what of the consumer—who pays at a higher rate for 
his blanket, his overcoat, his stockings? Is he not taxed doubly 
for the sake of those who produce the raw material and who 
work it into the manufactured article? Is he? Just at present 
our Free Trade newspapers are insisting that the Tariff does noth- 
ing for the farmer, because wool sold highest under Free Trade, 
and fell in price after we began to protect it. What then be- 
comesof the tax levied upon the consumer for the benefit of the 
wool-grower? The truth is that in this case as in so many others, 
Protection had the effect of lowering prices while making the busi- 
ness more profitable to those who are engaged init. Being sure 
of a steady home market they not only increased the quantity, 
but improved the quality of their sheep. They added fifty per 
cent. to the weight of wool in a fleece. They reduced the aver- 
age of expense in getting the fleece by keeping more sheep. In 
this way the security the Tariff extended to them enabled them 
to make a better and steadier profit for themselves, and yet to 
supply the needs of the consumer more cheaply than under Free 
Trade. It is useless to tell men who have had this experience 
that the Tariff did nothing for them, because it did not raise the 
price of wool permanently. They have got far enough to see 
through that piece of wooden reasoning. 

The same is true of woolens, also. A comparison of prices 
under Free Trade with those under the Protective policy shows 
that everything made of wool in this country is cheaper than it 
ever was before, ‘The poor man’s blanket,” over which the Free 
Trader weeps, is both heavier, warmer, and bought for less money, 
and less labor, than before we made blankets in great quantities. 
The Free Trade tariffs of 1846 and 1857 were especially careful of 
the poor man’s blanket. It came in at less duty than could the 
raw wool needed to make it. As a consequence it was made abroad 
mostly. But any one who can recall what blankets were and 
what they cost before the war, will see that even as gauged by a 
money standard they were dearer then. But the average Ameri- 
can lives by farming; under forms of money, he buys with wheat, 
corn, and pork. And the price of a blanket, an overcoat, or a pair 
of stockings measured in these articles shows a great gain to the 
American consumer under the Tariff. 

That this Congress will restore the duties of 1867 on wool and 
woolens, we do not believe. But the Fifty-first Congress probably 
will. This agreement of the wool and the woolen industries 
furnishes an admirable fulcrum for a canvass which shall wipe 
out the baker’s dozen of a Democratic majority, and give the Re- 
publican party a majority in the House. 








PLAY-GROUNDS FOR CHILDREN. 


| has often been remarked, both by Americans and others, 

that the people of this country spoil their children. To 
this charge we may in some — plead guilty, yet can abso- 
lutely deny that we spoil them by affording them too many oppor- 
tunities for play. In this respect our sin is that of the greater 
part of the civilized world: we have built and regulated our cities 
entirely for the benefit of adults, have in all municipal arrange- 
ments ignored the wants of the large and growing minority called 
children, and have even made it a misdemeanor for them to play 
in any spot where a policeman can patrol. A boy can positively 
do nothing without breaking the law. If he throw a ball, fly a 
kite, or play tag in a quiet street, the club-carrying man in blue 
can put a stop to his game, and even deprive him for a while of 
his liberty. Thisis hard—is cruel. It is a boy’s nature to play, 
and it is necessary to his physical development that he should 
play. The children of the poor have no play place whatsoever ; 
‘those of the middle class have but the narrow confines of a small 
garden, and. those of the rich refuse to stay within a fenced space 
_close to home. 

Boys will associate with other boys, and to do this, they, like 
men, go upon the street. Their business on the street is not men’s 
business, and therefore ordinances have been promulgated against 
them. There is no doubt that some of these ordinances must 





both exist and be enforced. It will not do to allow the course of 
business and traffic to be hampered by crowds of children playing 
in the street, neither is it right to permit children to play where 
they are in danger of their lives from vehicles and horses. Yet 
spite of all regulations, spite of all vigilance, boys will play even 
on the busiest streets, will get in the way of pedestrians, will be- 
come mixed up with horses, cars, and carriages, and seem gifted 

with a charmed life, since accidents are so rare. The little rebels 
are too much for their rulers, but their perpetual rebellion is evi- 

dence of the existence of a perpetual injustice. 

If the child of the dweller in the suburbs, living within easy 
reach of the fields, with a garden of his own, and surrounded with 
miles of quiet streets into which a policeman seldom enters, or, 
if he does, looks on with lenient eyes, finds his freedom trenched 
upon by municipal regulations, what must it be for the real city 
boy, whose home is in the crowded street, who, if his parents are 
poor, has no play place save the street pavement and the gutter, 
and who, even if his parents are well-to-do, has but his choice 
between these and a plastered room on an upper floor? 

We are uncivilized in that we provide no play-grounds for our 
offspring. Were we what we ought to be, were our culture ethi- 
cally what we boast it, ample play-grounds, not only for our boys, 
but for our girls, would be provided in every section of the city. 
Here is room for charity—room for rich men to make for them- 
selves a rich record. 

It is, perhaps, not the part of the municipality to provide spec- 
ial play-grounds. Men are scarcely ready to pay taxes for such an 
object. Butalmost every municipality has the charge of extensive 
areas of open ground, upon which children could play if they were 
permitted, but from which they are rigidly excluded by signs of 
‘* Keep off the grass” enforced by men with clubs. It isa pleas- 
ing sight to see green grass in the midst of a city, but for the chil- 
dren’s sake it would be better to have gravel or asphalte, and to a 
humanitarian the sight of happy children at play would be far 
more delightful than a glimpse of green among trees. 

How great the need of play-grounds, and how great the joy 
they give, may be seen by any one who watches the youngsters 
as they dart about the level area that surrounds the City Hall, or 
glide on roller skates along the footways of Ritteshouse Square. 
Let us hope they are not interferred with in either of these refuges, 
and let us strive to give them many more. Every square, every 
spot wider than the needs of traffic require, ought to be conse- 
crated to our children,—to be theirs by right, not by sufferance. 
The police should have no right to interfere except when the 
peace is disturbed. The same rule should apply to every quiet 
street of houses, where almost the only traffic is that which sup- 
plies the inhabitants with the necessaries of life. Here the inter- 
ference of the guardian of the peace should be limited to the pro- 
tection of the children from the occasional vehicles, and the pre- 
vention of mischief. Play-grounds will have to be very numerous 
and very extensive—much more so than is likely—befere the street 
can be superseded for the purpose. City squares, even were they 
all converted, at least in part, into pliy-grounds, are few and far 
between, parents do not like their children to play at a distance 
from home, and, moreover, every child has his set of play-fellows, 
who are to be met with in the street, and who may not be ready 
to accompany him in an excursion to a play-ground half a mile 
away. For these reasons the quiet streets of the suburbs should 
be lawful play-places, and the business of the policemen in them 
ought to be—not to repress the joyous fun of the children who re- 
sort thither, but to moderate the pace of the reckless butcher and 
baker boys and on occasion, stop the hurrying express- wagon. 

There are, in charge of a branch of our municipal govern- 
ments, a number of institutions devoted to the mental education 
of our boys and girls, known as schools. Within the boundaries of 
these institutions a very large proportion of the rising generation 
spend about five hours on five days of the week. A so-called 
play-ground is generally attached to these mental forcing-houses. 
It is small—often so small that when the over-crowded school- 
rooms are emptied into it, there is positively no room to play, and 
it is always dominated by a row of privies, for such they usually 
are, in Philadelphia at least, instead of water-closets of simple 
construction such as are supplied even to the servants who wait 
on those children at their homes. But anything seems to be 
thought good enough for children. 

It is the plain duty of a municipality to see to it that all the 
surroundings of a school are healthful, and that there is plenty of 
play room. The lower story of a properly-constructed school 
should consist of a series of open arcades, paved with asphalte, 
flagstones, or artificial stone, with a room for the furnace in or 
near the centre. This would afford a playground, warm and dry, 
for wet or very cold weather, would give ventilation under the 
schoolrooms, and avoid the present prevalent evil of damp base- 
ments. In the centre of the city, where space is dear, a second 
play-ground might be made of the roof, which could be of brick or 
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terra-cotta arches, asphalted or otherwise paved, and surrounded 
by a high railing. By these means, play-grounds having twice the 
area of a floor of the school-house could be obtained in the most 
crowded localities, and this, since existing playgrounds in such 
districts are usually not more extensive than the site of the school- 
house, would treble the space available for physical education. 

All public playgrounds, as well as those attached to schools, 
ought to be provided with striking-bags, Indian clubs, dumb-bells, 
leaping poles, and other articles necessary for gymnastic exer- 
cises, and these, as has before been hinted, should be provided for 
girls as well as for boys. Physical culture is needed by the 
former even more than by the latter, and the set exercises of calis- 
thenics, good though they may be, can never stand in the stead of 
the free fun of the playground. 

The use of the play-space attached to the public schools need 
not be limited to the necessarily short “recess” allowed to the 
scholars, neither is it advisable in any way to shorten the hours 
devoted to studies. There seems to be no good reason why child- 
ren should not be permitted to stay for a while after school, or to 
come before school commences, on purpose to avail themselves of 
the pleasures of the play-ground. 

W. N. LocktneTon. 








SOME RECENT POETRY. 


§ pee is good work in this little volume of poems by Mr. Sill, 
and of a kind, too, which suggests not only the skill of the 
versifier, but a mind of unusual quality, touched to fine issues of 
thought, and regarding life with a ciear, lucid observation, free 
from deception and illusion. It is a clear, rarefied atmosphere 
which the poet makes us breathe, soothing and invigorating. His 
utterances are based upon a real foundation, and brave the test of 
a deep experienee and analysis of life. He offers us few of the 
allurements of romanticism, but satisfies our sense with the solid 
and abiding joy of hard Duty performed—of Self conquered and 
renounced. He clearly defines the limits of his questioning and 
of his efforts. Dead negation and unbelief have no part in a he- 
roic soul, to his thinking: let the veil drop mysteriously over 
death, even over the problems of life, there is still jovful certainty 
enough for a man to press on victoriously to light and faith, sure 
to find, after toil and storm, all his doubts answered by a clear 
revelation. Thus he writes in “‘ Carpe Diem :” 
“ How the dull thought smites me dumb, 

‘It will come’ and ‘It will come!’ 

But to-day Iam not dead: 

Life in hand and foot and head 

Leads me on its wondrous ways. 

’Tis in such poor, common days, 

Made of morning, noon, and night, 

Golden truth has leaped to light, 

Potent messages have sped, 

Torches flashed with running rays, 

World-run@s started on their flight. 

Let it come when come it must; 

But To-day from out the dust 

Blooms and brightens like a flower, 

Fair with love, and faith, and power.” 

Whatever subject he touches, it is with a healing instinct—to 
draw forth ideas of joy, of compensation, or of consolation. In 
the ‘‘ Venus of Milo” he penetrates the feelings, the temptations 
of his fellow-men, but turns away. ‘ Me thou dost lure in vain,” 
he says to the lower Venus, and accepts only the higher goddess 
whose answer to the world’s desire comes from above and not be- 
low. We quote in full his last poem, ‘A Morning Thought,” 
which, significant to each of us, gains fresher and deeper signifi- 
cance from the death of the author. 


A MORNING THOUGHT. 


What if some morning when the stars were paling, 
And the dawn whitened, and the East was clear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence 
Of a benignant Spirit standing near; 


And I should tell him, as he stood beside me, 
This is our Earth—most friendly Earth and fair, 
Daily its sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns robed iu its azure air; 


There is blest living here, loving and serving, 
And quest of truth, and serene friendships dear; 
But, stay not, Spirit! Earth has one destroyer 
His name is Death ; flee lest he find thee here! 


And what if then, while the still morning brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the Summer’s breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel 

And take my hand and say, ‘‘ My name is Death.” 





1Porems. By Edward Rowland Sill. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
LIFE AND LovE. Poems _ Ry Robert Burns Wilson. New York: Cassell & Co. 
LoTUs AND JEWEL. By Edwin Arnold. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 





Mr. Sill’s poetry is the outcome of a sincere and mature mind, 
and the models from which he has worked have been of cold and 
austere beauty. 


Mr. Robert Burns Wilson has received quite a different reve- 
lation of the world and has put it into a variety of poems, not one 
of which seems to belong to him individually but is an echo of 
some older poet. There is nothing in this to find fault with. Every 
author, it is said, begins by imitating the work he admires. The 
art of poetry in large measure exists to express the passionate en- 
thusiasms of youth, thus freshening and renewing the impressions 
with which a forming mind looks at the ever-recurring miracles 
which life offers. The hope for a young poet is that although at 
first he puts his new wine into old bottles, he shall presently dis- 
cover that old bottles will not hold his fresh vintage. Itis not 
mere fastidiousness that makes us complain that a poet is not 
original. One objects, it is true, to a line like 

“ Life is but a being and regretting,” 

because it is an echo, without meaning, of a striking line in one 
of the greatest poems. But the main point in a critic’s indict- 
ment against a writer who uses familiar forms and expressions, 
is that he shirks his duty to his own thought, does not allow it 
free play by careful effort and cultivation ; that he either does not 
discern the worth of truth and sincerity, or that he is not willing 
to pay their cost in good honest work. 

Mr. Wilson evidently commands a fluent pen, which is always 
a snare to a beginner, as it is apt to make him miss the charm of 
a careful selection of words and the point of a phrase. He is 
best, like most other poets, when he is brief. We quote for ex- 
ample, his 

FULL SUMMER. 


Now doth sweet Summer dream her deepest dream: 
With full-fringed lids half-closed against the sun, 

And thirsting lips, she nods beside the stream, 
Along whose silent course no waters run. 


Full wearily she stretcheth, now, her limbs ; 
Anon her breast is stirred with languid sighs; 
Lulled by the echoing of slow forest hymns, 
She draws the shadows with her drowsing eyes. 


While, all above, her busy hands have made 
A woven covert of the boughs that bend, 
And on the painted leaves her touch hath laid 

A thousand tints of green that softly blend. 


The first poem in Mr. Arnold’s new book, “In an Indian Tem- 
ple,” is a variation of his favorite theme of Buddhist thought and 
aspiration, of which he has most successfully caught the spirit. 
These teachings that a life of self-denial and penance and endless 
effort after wisdom will give man superhuman power and victory 
over death, are familiar to all his readers. The second poem is a 

raceful tribute, in the way of an acrostic, to Fanny Maria Ade- 
aide, and describes the Zastern significance of gems. The book 
is largely made up of occasional verses and translations, and con- 
tains some very pretty and pleasing effects in various fresh metres 
and rhythms. 7 = 3 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


: was when it was a common saying that there were no 
American scholars. At the annual meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, held in London on December 22, no such state- 
ment was heard, however. On the contrary, it was declared in 
open meeting that the American journals of Philology and Arch- 
seology were publications of a higher order of merit than any in 
England. ‘‘The American school at Athens has preceded our 
own ; and the work of the American Institute of Archeology and 
of the American explorers along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
were in every sense an honor to the United States.” 


* * * 


THE course of public lectures given annually by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was opened on Wednesday of this week by 
Mr. John Fiske. His subject is the story of the American Revolu- 
tion, to be given in thirteen lectures at the University Chapel. 
The topic of the first lecture was ‘“‘ The First Misunderstanding,” 
including the period of 176] to 1767, and noticing the early quar- 
rels of the colonists with their royal governors, the passage of the 
Stamp Act, etc. The speaker laid some emphasis on the fact that 
the resistance of the colonists to the Stamp Act was not owing so 
much to their conviction that ‘‘ Taxation without Representation 
is Tyranny,” asto the fact that the money resulting from the tax was 
to be devoted to the support of the royal governors and other royal 
officers, and this meant to the colonists danger to their cherished 
local governments. The subject January 20, was ‘ War Clouds 
Gathering,” 1767-74, including descriptions of the Boston Massa- 
cre and the Boston Tea-Party. The course is to be continued on 
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Tuesdays and Fridays, and the attendance of the first two lec- 
tures has shown that Mr. Fiske’s reputation for careful statement 
and attractive exposition is well founded. 

* * * 


ANOTHER notable feature of the lecture courses open to the 
public given at the University of Pennsylvania, will be an excel- 
lent series under the auspices of the Philomathean Society. The 
subjects announced are exclusively social and political, and will 
be treated by a number of men eminent in their departments. 
Among the names are those of Dr. Adams, of Michigan Univer- 
sity; Dr. Taussig, of Harvard; and Dr. Andrews, of Brown. Prof. 
R. E. Thompson’s lecture on “ Henry C. Carey as an Economist,” 
will be of especial interest to Philadelphians. It is quite time, 
now, for a revival and restudy of Mr. Carey’s work. 


* * * 


A REPORT to the legislature of New York recommends the 
substitution of death by electric shock for death by hanging. The 
reason alleged is that this death is instantaneous and painless. 
The evidence on this last head seems to us much less clear than it 
is assumed to be. It is true that a number of physicists and of 
physiologists have pronounced it so; but none of them have had 
the experience required to pronounce upon the matter with final 
authority. In cases of accidental death from touching electric 
light apparatus the evidence of intense and painful sensation has 
been very clear. Where the victim has had time to shriek, his 
death-cry has been heart-rending. And that in other cases, the 
process has been too sudden for a single cry, does not prove that 
the pain was not proportional to the still greater intensity of the 
shock. To a very great extent time is relative in duration to the 
mind. It moves swiftly in hours of gladness; slowly when we 
suffer pain, and very much in proportion to the intensity of the 

ain. It may be that this same law operates in the case of death 
j electric shock to cause a total amount of pain in what is but a 
second of the clock, which would be torture if spread over hours. 








THE “‘DETHRONEMENT” OF CARLYLE. 


LONDON, January 2. 

T a moment like this, when Mr. Ignatius Donnelly is seeking, 
with all the force of his mysterious and incredible crypto- 
gram, to pull Shakspere down from his pedestal, and has succeed- 
ed in attracting to his standard in England a number of fervid 
zealots who do not hesitate in the public prints to hail as a “ drun- 
ken butcher” the “Sweet Swan of Avon,” it will not be out of 
keeping with the spirit of the time—which has also aimed some 
mighty bolts at Macaulay—soberly to consider what have been 
the actual wearing results of the recent destructive criticism of 
Carlyle. Of all men who in these days have set up to show forth 
history to the multitude, none has asserted a higher purpose than 
he; and, claiming tospeak “with authority and not as the scribes,” 
denouncing with reckless violence our most cherished illusions, he 
has come to be regarded as a species of prophet, and as Mr. 
Froude remarks, is studied with eagerness and confidence by 
millions who look to him, not for amusement only, for but moral 
guidance also. In this he has been taken at his own estimate, 
and it will be remembered that Carlyle had few kind words for 
the ‘“‘pedants and dullards” who had gone before him. As the 
“pious editor” of the “authentic utterances of the man Oliver 
himself,” which he ‘‘fished up from foul Lethean quagmires,” and 
“gathered from far and near,” he journeyed across the ‘waste 
rubbish continents,” and “‘shoreless lakes of ditch water” which 
“the Rushworths, Whitelocks, Nalsons, Thurloes,” had left behind 
them, in order to draw forth those speeches, of which, with one 
exception, he believed himself to have been “ the first actual read- 
er” for nearly two centuries past. All this, as Mr. Reginald F. 
D. Palgrave, one of the most acute of modern English historians, 
has been able to show, has helped Carlyle to create a twilight 
wherein his conception of his hero takes a semblance of reality, 
while the reader is impressed with implicit faith in the “pious” 
historian. A considerable research in the Thurloe state papers, 
and the Pell, Nicholas, and other MSS. in the British Museum, 
convinced Mr. Palgrave of the utter falsity of Carlyle’s picture of 
Cromwell, but it was accident that led him to discover how signal 
an instance was Carlyle of the “‘sluggardism, imaginary editorship, 
flunkeyism and falsehood” he had so mercilessly assailed in oth- 
ers. That Carlyle was no good literary workman appeared from 
the: fact that, for many years after the publication of his book, he 
was unaware of the existence of an important speech of Crom- 
well’s relating to the offer of the Protectorship, that is inscribed 
upon the very page of the Commons Journal upon which he had 
based his account of the transaction. Mr. Palgrave has also 
shown that Carlyle did not think it worth while to collate the va- 
rious reports of the “‘authentic utterances,” and has thus fallen in- 
to numerous errors, some of his versions being lopped off senten- 





ces, while one or two are evidently mere summaries. It would ap- 
pear also that he has in several places given the impression that 
his copies of the speeches were taken from original sources, 
whereas it is pretty certain that he copied them from “ the thing 
called Burton” and others. This is pitiable; but it is even more 
astonishing to find him speaking of his folio authorities, “printed 
to the extent of tons and square miles,” as “ shot rubbish, not so 
much as indexed,” when in fact every folio isindexed, and the index 
to the seven volumes of the Thurloe collection is first-rate in style 
and quality. Mr. Palgrave has also maintained in the National 
Review, and in the Spring Quarterly of 1886 that Carlyle was 
led by the strength of his conception of Cromwell, in some cases 
to mould his materials to that conception, and, in particular, that 
he has practically suppressed, by means of a partial analysis, an 
important speech that his hero made to the army officers, which 
shows how these latter coerced him, and militates sadly against 
Carlyle’s characterization of “the strongest and terriblest of all 
Englishmen.” 

But Mr. Palgrave is not the only critic of Carlyle produced 
by the new and exact school of English historians. Mr. Oscar 
Browning, of King’s College, Cambridge, who is an indefatigable 
searcher of records, has set himself to prove on sundry occasions, 
not indeed any vital inaccuracy of Carlyle, but that in some of his 
most striking and vivid passages almost every detail is inexact, 
and some quite wrong and misleading. Thus, in April, 1886, be- 
fore the Royal Historical Society of London, he made a searching 
criticism of the account of the flight of Louis XVI. and his family 
from Paris to Varennes, which occupies a whole book of Carlyle’s 
History of the French Revolution, and is one of the most remark- 
able and characteristic portions of it. Mr. Browning maintained 
that Carlyle had no glimmering of understanding of what the 
king’s design really was, or of what course he intended to pursue ; 
but he chiefly confined his attention to the strange errors into 
which Carlyle, striving after the picturesque, has fallen. He 
showed that the berline—“ the huge leathern vehicle,” the “ Aca- 
pulco ship,” which “lumbered along lurchingly with stress at a 
snail’s pace, noted of all the world,” to which a whole chapter is 
dedicated—was a perfectly commonplace coach ; that its pace was 
fully double that described by Carlyle; that its route through 
Paris is wrongly given; that Carlyle got sadly confused both in 
regard to distance and time; that his account of the disturbance 
between the hussars and the people of Ste. Ménehould is inaccu- 
rate and misleading ; that “’choleric Drouet,” “ the old dragoon,” 
was but twenty-eight years of age; that the account of the “ Bras 
d@’Or” at Varennes is most inaccurate, and evidently drawn from 
no true knowledge of the place ; in short that the history of the 
Flight to Varennes, except in its main facts, is a piece of pictur- 
esque and thoroughly untrustworthy construction. 

Mr. Browning remarked at the time that he was not in a po- 
sition to say whether other parts of the History of the French 
Revolution were equally untrustworthy; but he has since been 
applying the documentary test to a very remarkable episode 
touching the struggle for American Independence in Carlyle’s 
History of Frederick the Great; and, though the main position 
remains unshattered, he has succeeded in throwing such light 
upon it, that an account of the matter will not be uninteresting. 
His paper was presented to the Royal Historical Society a few 
days ago. It will be remembered that in the year 1777, that of 
Brandywine and Ticonderoga, two emissaries of the American 
Colonies, Lee and another, were in Europe, at Paris, Vienna and 
Berlin, endeavoring to secure help from the Powers. Carlyle tells 
us that the Britannic Cabinet was so anxious to know what they 
were about that it said to Elliot, its Ambassador at Berlin, ‘Do it 
by any method,—steal Lee’s despatch-box for us,” and that he 
straightway, by means of the chief housebreaker or pickpocket in 
the city, procured the box, and, with a staff of ready-writers, 
transcribed its contents, and, that done, placed it on the steps of 
Lee’s house. It now appears that this strange act was done on 
Elliot’s own initiative, and in this way. One day a German foot- 
man, having heard that he had expressed a wish to. see its con- 
tents, offered for the sum of £500 to procure it, by the aid ofa 
countryman in the hotel where the Americans were staying. Im- 
pressions were first taken in wax of the keys of the room, of the 
escritoir, and of the box itself, and false keys were made; but, at 
the proper moment, when the Americans had gone on an excur- 
into the country, these failed to act, and the men entered the 
chamber through the window, found the escretoir unlocked, and 
carried off the box, with its own key, to Elliot. Elliot was at 
dinner with his secretaries, and these latter, pushing back the 
cloth, began to copy the documents with all haste. Meanwhile 
Elliot, in order to remove suspicion, went to call on the Prime 
Minister, and showed himself in public, even met the Americans, 
and held them in a long and animated conversation. He then re- 
turned to the Embassy, and they had scarcely found out their 
loss, when he presented himself with the box, in the greatest 
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alarm, told how with trop de zéle, his servants had acted, expressed 
his horror of the deed, and returned the precious case to their 
hands, they probably believing that it had never been opened. 
Unluckily, however, one paper was missing; but Elliot hastened 
to return it, still with profuse apologies for his servants’ act, 
saying it had been found on the floor near his room. The emis- 
saries then writing home, expressed the view that this one paper 
alone had been copied, for that Mr. Elliot had left them for five 
minutes only. Nothing could be heard of the burglars, but the 
affair caused a great sensation in Berlin, and Elliot offered to pro- 
cure his recall if the Emperor desired it. This, however, was not 
done ; but there is a letter in existence from the British Govern- 
ment containing formal and clearly ironical censures of the Am- 
bassador’s conduct, and another, which enclosed a cheque of £1,000 
as a reward for the astuteness of his act. It does not, however, 
appear that the Government greatly profited by the information 
thus obtained. The papers which reveal this curious story, much 
fuller, and differing in several details from Carlyle’s version, were 
discovered by Mr. Browning in a country house, the residence of 
a member of the astute Ambassador’s family, and he found more- 
over that they were the identical leaves which he had been 
startled to see had been violently torn, at some earlier date, from 
the official volume now in the Public Record office. 
JOHN LEYLAND. 








REVIEWS. 
THE VAGRANT AND OTHER TALES. By Vladimir Korolenko. 


Translated from the Russian by Mrs. Aline Delano. Pp. 285. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR AND OTHER STORIES. By Count Lyof N. 


Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell 

Dole. Pp. vii. and 349. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
i ae first named book introduces a new Russian novelist to Eng- 

lish readers. Like all his brethren, he is a disciple of Gogol. 
fike the master, he was born in Little Russia, and has laid there 
several of his finest stories. But unlike him, he is no conservative 
admirer of the institutions and administrative methods of his na- 
tive country. He resembles Dostoyefsky in being able to write of 
Siberia from the experience of exile life there ; but unlike him he 
never has kissed the hand that tore him from home and friends. 
He belongs to the great army of the disaffected, who have not 
found Tolstoi’s cure for Russian evils in a new version of the Gos- 
pels. He writes under sufferance as a suspect, but stands free 
from any active complicity in the violent schemes of the revolu- 
tionary party. : 

As an artist he does not take rank even with Dostoyefsky. 
His work has a slight structure and a superficial character, as com- 
pared with that of his rivals. But itis good work. There is no 
straining after effects beyond his powers. There is a truth to fact 
and a directness of impression, which count for much. And to 
judge from the stories here given, he is free from the bitter and 
gloomy tendencies which his history might lead us to expect. _ 

The longest story, and that from which the book takes its 
name, is the story of an escape from the convict island of Sagha- 
lien. The most instructive is the sketch of travel in Siberia, which 
shows the wretched condition of criminal justice in Siberia, at one 
time, if not at present. We say, “ if not at present,” for although 
the author tells us that reform in Siberia, following that in Russia, 
has put an end to the state of things in which rich men and high 
officials were implicated in the robbery and murder of travelers, 
we suspect that this has been said for the benefit of the Russian 
censor, rather than the public. The character of “the Slayer ” in 
this story, and of Proskurof, the over-busy official who tries to de- 
tect and convict the murderers and their accomplices, are the finest 
in the book. 

More like Gogol is the legendary tale: “‘ The Soughs of the 
Forest,” a story of wild vengeance upon a libidinous master, in 
which the husband of his victim and her former lover unite. 
There are also two shorter tales. 

All of Count Tolstoi’s larger works have been given to the 
English-reading world. But the number of his short tales is con- 
siderable, and this is the third volume of selections from them. It 
opens with a fragment of an unfinished novel, which gives name 
to the volume. A young Russian leaves the university before 
completing his studies and settles down to the management of the 
estate his father has left him. He has high ideas of duty, and 
good purposes. But his peasants are an unread book. He has no 
clue to either the good or the evil which are blended in men, 
whose horizon in life differs so much from hisown. His defeats in 
his efforts to come to close terms with them, and his helplessness 
in the hands of the rogues among them, are the theme of these 
rather painful chapters. After the fragment comes an account of 


an episode viewed by the same proprietor at Lucerne, where he 
meets with a poor Tyrolese musician, who plays for the tourists in 





the great Swiss hotels and is treated by them with surprising mean- 
ness. This paper is but a sketch, but it gives a clue to the later 
bent of Tolstoi’s mind. His recognition of the Tyrolese, and ac- 
ceptance of him as a brother and an equal, are on the same level 
of social and religious thought as his fraternal adoption of the 
peasantry at home. 

Then come two gambling stories, of which the first, ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of a Scorer,” has the most painful interest. It describes 
the moral fall of a weak but well-meaning young proprietor who 
has come up to the capital to see life. He falls in with sharpers 
of good social position, who fleece his purse, debauch his morals, 
and drive him to suicide. It reads like a side-piece to ‘“‘ My Con- 
fession,” especially at the close. ‘ The Two Hussars” is much less 
powerful, but has some strong character drawing. ‘ Albert’ isthe 
portrait of a man who lives two lives. He is alternately a de- 
formed sot, and a great musician. ‘Three Deaths” are more 
idyllic than “ Ivan Llyitch.” ‘ A Prisoner in the Caucasus” is one 
of Tolstoi’s stories for children, and a very beautifulone. A brave 
Russian soldier, captured by Tartars, who will not burden his 
mother with the cost of his ransom, succeeds at last in escaping 
with the help of a little Tartar girl, whose friendship he has won. 
The tale is very simple, and very pretty. The fortitude of the 
prisoner, designed, of course, as alesson in that direction to young 
people, is unobtrusive and natural,—which after all, is the only 
true form in which example can be presented to the young for im- 
itation. The little girl is a charming figure, and though drawn 
with so few strokes, is admirably given. 





PAUL PAToFF. By F. Marion Crawford. Boston: New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The opening scenes of “Paul Patoff” are so good that did but 
the rest of the story fulfil what they seem to promise, there would 
remain little to be desired. Mr. Crawford,—always an effective 
scene painter,—launches the characters in his new book admira- 
bly, with a rich Oriental back-ground, brilliant without false color, 
and elaborate without improper detail, and sets in motion in their 
behalf a succession of novel and exciting incidents. Two young 
men walk out of the white gates of the Russian Embassy, at Con- 
stantinople, and stand ona pier looking up and down the Bos- 
phorus at the yawls, the outlandishly-rigged Turkish schooners, 
the Ambassador’s twelve-oared caique, rowed by men in gay uni- 
forms, the pleasure boats with awnings and cushions, and discuss 
the various attractions of the city. These the two chief persona- 
ges of the story: Paul Patoff, second secretary to the Russian 
ambasssador, and his brother Alexander, from St. Petersburg, who 
is paying him a visit and is being shown the sights and initiated 
into the pleasures of Constantinople. The two brothers are far 
from being congenial in tastes or habits. Paul is discreet and 
sensible, and disciplined to perfect self-command; while Alex- 
ander—an utterly spoiled child—insists on the gratification of 
his most aimless impulses in order to dispel his ennui. He 
over-rides all his brother’s warnings that he is in a strange coun- 
try, among strange people, and Jaughs at the jealous Turkish 
customs and etiquette. He addresses a veiled woman with an 
impertinent compliment, and is assaulted by the eunuch who at- 
tends her. This breach of propriety, which is likely to have seri- 
ous results, enrages Paul, and the brothers quarrel. The quarrel 
is followed up shortly by Alexander’s mysterious disappearance 
while he is looking on at some religious rites in the mosque at 
St. Sophia. He vanishes, is nowhere to be _ found, 
and there is not even the faintest clue by which to 
follow him up. It is an unlucky circumstance for Paul Patoff 
that he is known to have quarreled with his brother, for not a few 
people believe—and his own mother is one-—that he has mur- 
dered Alexander and thrown the body into the Bosphorus. 

So far the situation is interesting. A mysterious disappear- 
ance is an effective beginning for a sensational story. But Mr. 
Crawford proceeds to spoil the effect he has created by introducing 
a variety of new characters, scenery and incidents, which crowd 
out and eclipse each other. He brings to pass strange events, 
describes hallucinations, mysterious encounters. The scene shifts 
from Constantinople to the Black Forest, in Germany, and thence 
to England. Mr. Crawford is used to traveling the earth as if he 
possessed the magic carpet of the Arabian tale. A mad doctor and 
a patient, whose sanity or insanity is one of the problems present- 
ed to the reader, become two of the leading characters, and the 
tangle of events is not a pleasant one, although a love story is fi- 
nally developed. The strange and unreal plot is finally resolved 
by a conclusion wilder than anything in the Thousand and One 
Nights. We do not undertake to affirm that Alexander’s two 
years’ imprisonment in the house of a witch might not be an 
every-day affair in Constantinople, but as Mr. Crawford narrates 
it, the story appears to the reader grotesque, tiresome, and im- 
possible. It not only is not believed, but one is half indignant 
that it should be imposed upon his credulity—as if to be believed. 
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Eastern life has certain superficial attractions, a richness of 
color, a glitter and so-called romantic glamour, which might seem 
to make it useful for a novelist’s purpose. But in spite of a few 
exceptions to the rule, we yet veuture to affirm that with all our 
love for Oriental bric-a-brac, rugs, and embroideries, we yet take 
no real interest in Eastern life; its ideas are to us idealess; we 
can find neither pathos nor humor in its system. No profound 
feeling or sympathy can be moved by what is wholly foreign to 
our sentiments and prejudices. Mr. Crawford’s cosmopolitanism 
has given us some piquant effects, but his best work has been done 
when his aim has been least ambitious. His ‘Tale of a Lonely 
Parish,” is, to our thinking, the best of his books, and we shall 
be glad to see him return to real characters and real situations, 
part company forever with mad people who plot murder, burn 
down houses, push people over precipices, in short use the stock 
incidents of a long worn-out fashion of melodrama. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE; OR, THE LAKE LANDS OF CANADA. 
By B. A. Watson, A.M., M.D. Pp. xii. and 290. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1888. 

This work is not a record of a single expedition, but of seve- 
ral; one being, indeed, in Tennessee, where the author and his 
companions ran, or thought they ran, some risk of their lives. 
The other trips are all to the northward and extend to more re- 
mote and little known portions of Canada. The earlier visits did 
not prove exciting, and what game was captured seemed to par- 
take of the dullness of the time and yielded without much resist- 
ance. Certainly, the first five chapters are somewhat tiresome, 
and one scarcely expects to find an essay on hygiene as the intro- 
duction to a volume of field sports. It may be maintained, in- 
deed, that it is not altogether inappropriate; nevertheless, not 
being what the reader anticipates, it is pretty sure to be voted a 
bore. And a word here, too, concerning the many passages in 
italics. They mar in every instance, an otherwise beautifully 
printed page; and their purpose is by no means obvious. Asa 
rule, these italicised passages are not so important as to need spe- 
cial type, and often fully as important passages occur on the same 
page without distinctive mark. If, as we suppose, this marring 
of the pages was a whim of the author, the publishers should have 
objected. 

But just as it often happens in the experience of a rambler 
that a dull and dusty highway leads to the most charming of pas- 
tures, or by taking a sudden turn, a road that seemed the acme 
of commonplaceness becomes a most attractive spot in which to 
wander, so as we pushed hopefully forward through page after 
page of the volume before us, at last, on reaching page 102, 
we came to a garden of delights. At chapter vi. the book, to our 
fancy really commences, and the interest is well maintuined to 
near the close of chapter xii. 

Doubtless the author feels more interest than he admits in 
fishing, grouse-shooting and the deer chase, and if roused to action, 
could vividly fight his battles over again upon the printed page ; 
but the grander experiences of moose-hunting overshadowed all 
such minor matters in his mind, and we find that it has taken a 
moose to make an author of the author. Had he done as well 
with all the matter in hand, that he did with his thrilling experi- 
ence, with Capt. Ross, the book would have been a charming 
one from cover to cover. As it is, it merits a place in the library 
of every American sportsman. 

Ow 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


WO recent issues of Cassell’s National Library are (1) “‘ Col- 
loquies on Society,” by Robert Southey. This book is re- 
membered chiefly as furnishing Macaulay with a text for one of 
his essays, in which he rode rough-shod over the gentle poet’s 
ideas of social growth and social dangers. Since then the pendu- 
lum has swung back. Even England is not quite so confident of 
the finality of economic and utilitarian ideals as she then was, and 
much that Southey told her in 1824 finds an echo in what her ad- 
vanced thinkers of 1888 have to say to her. That the destruction 
of the old framework of English society to convert the country 
into a gigantic workshop has been attended by serious and per- 
haps irreparable evils, is what even the Radicals now see, although 
Macaulay would not, and laughed at Southey for saying it. (2) 
“The Table-Talk of John Selden ” is interesting as a good pic- 
ture of a thoroughly legal mind, in both its strength and its limi- 
tations. Selden was a man of great learning, free from many of 
the superstitions of the great parties of his time—he died in 1654. 
But others clung to him, and these were the superstitions of the 
legal profession. Above the narrowly iegal horizon he never 
rose. At times he suggests Burke’s point of view; but underly- 
ing all Burke’s dogmatic insistance upon the historical, lies a phil- 
osophy which salts it. Selden has nothing of this. His Table- 





Talk was collected by his secretary, who arranged it under 
heads in alphabetical order. It isa book of various and curious 
information, and much entertainment to desultory readers. Dr. 
Johnson held it in high esteem. 


Hon. George S. Boutwell has gathered into a volume a num- 
ber of essays, addresses, and magazine papers relating to several 
of the most famous public men of the country—Rufus Choate, 
Daniel Webster, Lincoln, and Grant. These are of unequal liter- 
ary merit, but they have very considerable interest as personal 
reminiscences, for, as Mr. Boutwell mentions in his preface, the 
preparation of all the papers is due to his acquaintance with the 
arene? sim Mr. Webster was closing his career, of course, 
when Mr. Boutwell was setting out, but President Lincoln he 
knew intimately, having been Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
in his Administration. Mr. Boutwell’s rule of estimation is that 
“we value a man by the measure of his strength at the place 
where he is strongest.” And he adds that “human errors and 
weaknesses, from which noneof us are exempt, cannot be set off 
properly against great thoughts expressed or great acts per- 
formed.” (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s issue of their “ Riverside 
Literature” series for January is ‘‘Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech, and Other Papers.” It contains, in addition to the famous 
Gettysburg Speech, James Russell Lowell’s stirring, patriotic 
sketch of Lincoln, Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address, Anecdotes 
about Lincoln, A Chronological List of the Events of Lincoln’s 
Life, Programmes for the celebration of Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb- 
ruary 12), and other interesting material, making a pamphlet of 
about 80 pages, and a very admirable addition to the series. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. J. M. CATTELL, who will soon assume his duties as lec- 

turer on Psychology at the University of Pennsylvania, re- 

cently read a paper before the Aristotelian Society of London, on 
the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Leipzig. 


E. J. Goodrich, of Oberlin, Ohio, has published a translation 
of the Ethiopic “‘ Book of Jubilees,’”’ by Prof. G. H. Schodde. 


A translation of Longfellow’s poems into Portuguese has ap- 
peared at San Paolo, in Brazil——George Alfred Townsend has 
made arrangements for the publication of his ‘‘ Tales of England” 
in book form.——Ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has sent his secretary, Geo. L. Burr, to Europe, to collect 
material for the historical work upon which he (Mr. White) is 
engaged. The book will have the title, “The Warfare of Science.” 


It is stated by the Publishers’ Weekly that Mr. Augustin Daly, 
the New York theatre manager, has taken upon himself the 
charges attending the mechanical and artistic execution of Mr. G. 
O. Seilhamer’s “ History of the American Stage before the Revo- 
pail This book is anticipated with lively interest in dramatic 
circles. 


Among interesting announcements from London are Alphonse 
Daudet’s new novel, “ L’Immortel,” the Bancroft ‘ Reminis- 
cences,” an edition of Charles Lamb’s Letters, edited by Canon 
Ainger, and Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s new and uniform edi- 
tion of Browning, in monthly volumes, the first of which is to 
appear this month. 

In 1885 France imported books, engravings, etc., to the value 
of $6,400,000 and exported nine million dollars’ worth. But tak- 
ing the trade with Germany by itself, the proportion was reversed, 
the importation being $3,600,000, the exportation only $765,000. 
The total German trade for 1886 was—imports, $6,000,000; ex- 
ports $15,530,000. 

Volumes two, three, four, and five of Justin Winsor’s *‘ Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America,” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
are out, and the sixth will appear this month. The first volume 
will, however, be the last to appear. It will contain an Introduc- 
tion written after the rest of the work is published, and will not 
be issued until next year. 

‘““The Records of the Rebellion,” on which the Government 
Printing Office at Washington has been long engaged, has reached 
its twenty-first volume, bringing the history down to the end of 
the Stone River Campaign, December 31, 1862. No one presumes 
to calculate the dimensions of this work, nor the time required 
for its completion. 


Conte Ugo Balzani has nearly ready for publication a work 
in English called “‘ The Popes and the Hohenstaufen.” 


The past year, says the London Pall Mall Gazette, was not a 
specially notable one in the annals of English literature. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether any book of first-rate and permanent 
importance has appeared during 1887 except Darwin’s Lite; and 
that is not so much a great book as a book about a great man. No 
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new stars have appeared in the firmament, and the old ones have 
not burst into any fresh brightness. English literature is by no 
means rid yet of that “rule of the old” of which Mr. Grant 
Allen not long ago complained. Lord Tennyson is 78, Mr. Brown- 
ing is 75, Mr. Lowell is 68, Mr. Whittier is 80, Mr. Ruskin is 68, 
Cardinal Newman is 86; even Mr. Matthew Arnold is 65. Long 
may they all live; for can any one honestly say that there are 
successors ready all along the lines to “ fill up the gaps in the 
files?” 

A foreign autobiography of interest, soon to appear, is that of 
Signor Minghetti, the Italian statesman. It was found among the 
publicist’s papers and its existence seems to have been unsus- 
pected. 

A “Library of Philosophy ” is to be undertaken by Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., London. The first title on the list is ‘ Sen- 
sationalists: Locke to Mill,” by W. 8. Hough, of Michigan. The 
editor of the series is J. H. Muirhead, M.A. 

There is an impression that very distinguished contributors to 
the magazines are paid whatever they ask,—but sometimes they 
do not ask much. Mr. Ruskin was asked what he expected for 
his current paper on “The Black Arts” in the Magazine of Art, 
and replied, “‘ a penny a line.” 

A number of gentlemen belonging to the ‘‘ Southern Society ” 
met recently in New York to discuss business matters and to lis- 
ten to a discussion on “‘ The South as a Field of Literature,’ pre- 
sented attractively by Thomas Nelson Page. Mr. Page spoke of 
the growing interest in literature in the South, and referred to 
the fact that most of the Southerners prominent in literature are 
of the old and illustrious families of the South. He found the in- 
stinct for writing and the power to write growing up all over the 
South. 

It is reported that Mr. Blaine intends making notes of his 
coming trip through Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Asia, with a view 
to a book about those countries when he returns home. 

The disciples of Schopenhauer, in Germany, are beginning to 
make preparations for the celebration of the philosopher’s hun- 
dredth birthday, on February 22d, 1888. The first result seems to 
have been a harmless paper quarrel as to the house where Scho- 
penhauer was born at Danzig. 

Dr. Henry F. Osborn, Professor of Comparative Anatomy at 
Princeton College, and Dr. W. B. Scott, Professor of Geology and 
Palentology in the same institution, have in preparation “A His- 
tory of American Fossil Mammals.” The collections of the 
Princeton Museum, Yale and Harvard Universities, the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences, and of Professor Cope, have 
been availed of by the authors. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce as among their earlier 
publications for the new year, the “Stories ” of Persia, the Goths, 
Turkey, and Mexico, in the “Story of the Nations” series; 
“ Property in Land,” by Henry Winn; “ The Religious Aspect of 
Evolution,” by Rev. Dr. James McCosh; ‘Essays on Hysteria 
and Other Nervous Diseases,” by Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D.; 
“The Life of Lincoln,” by Noah Brooks, and ‘‘ Governor Cham- 
berlain’s Administration in South Carolina,” by Walter Allen. 

M. Grévy is busy upon his “ Memoirs of a President” for 
which he collected data throughout his entire term of office.—— 
Professor McMaster’s “ Life of Franklin” is to be reprinted in 
England by Kegan Paul, French & Co.—* Elements of a Com- 
parative Grammer of the Indo Germanic Languages” is the title 
of a work’ by Professor Karl Bragmann to be brought out in New 
York, by Mr. Westermann. 

The library of Roman Catholic books published in England 
during the last fifty years, and now being sent to Rome as a jubi- 
lee offering to the Pope, consists of some 1,500 volumes. Transla- 
tions, prayer-books, school-books, and minor fiction have been ex- 
cluded asageneral rule. Apart from this the library is thoroughly 
representative. Theology naturally predominates, Cardinals Man- 
ning and Newman being by themselves responsible for some fifty 
volumes. History is represented by many students, from Dr. Lin- 
gard to Father Stevenson, S. J.; natural history by writers so di- 
verse as Charles Waterton and Dr. Mivart, etc., etc. 

Col. Sir William Butler, K. C. B., has accepted a commission 
to write a life of General Gordon.—lIt is said that more than 
146,000 copies of Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English People” 
have been sold since 1874, the year of its production.——Wnm. R. 
Jenkins, N. Y., promises this year French editions of Hugo’s 
“Travailleurs de la Mer” and ‘ Notre Dame de Paris.” 

The death has been announced of Mr. Bonamy Price, Profes- 
sor of Political Economy at Oxford University. He was born on 

the island of Guernsey, in 1807, and graduated at Oxford in 1829 
with ‘ double first-class ” honors—that is to say, first-class both in 
classics and mathematics—a very unusual distinction. He had 





filled the chair of Political Economy at Oxford for more than 
twenty years and was a pillar of the Free Trade Economists. His 
best known writings are “The Anglo-Catholic Theory,” “ Cur- 
rency and Banking,” and “ Practical Political Economy.” 

A new book by Bret Harte will be published in a few days, 
with two characteristic new stories, ‘A Phyllis of the Sierras” 
and “A Drift from Redwood Camp.” 

“The Second Son,” the very interesting Atlantic serial story 
by Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Aldrich, will be published immediately 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Two volumes of verse are announced by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—‘A Masque, and Other Poems,” by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, and “‘ Beyond the Shadow, and Other Poems,”’ by Stuart 
Sterne, author of “Angelo” and “Georgio.” Dr. Mitchell’s book 
is not large, and a limited edition only is printed, from the type. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
| hw a notice last week of Shakespeariana, we mentioned, by mis- 
take Prof. Hugh A. Clarke, instead of Miss Helen A. Clarke, 

as the author of an article on Shakespeare music. 

The discussion of Mr. Donnelly’s cryptogrammic ideas about 
Shakespeare and Bacon seems to have been more animated in 
London than on this side of the ocean, the long controversy in the 
Daily Telegraph having given the subject some support in the 
public mind. A satirical story relating to it will appear in Bel- 
gravia, in an early number, from the pen of Mr. John Leyland, 
whose letters to THE AMERICAN have made him familiar to our 
readers. Mr. Leyland has recently assumed the duties of literary 
critic and foreign editor of the Army and Navy Gazette. 

George J. Coombes, N. Y., is the American agent for the new 
bibliographical journal, The Bookworm. 

Wm. H. Rideing will complete, in the coming number of the 
American Magazine, his account of Boston Artists and their Studios, 
with reproductions of characteristic paintings. 

Outing, it is stated, has again changed hands, Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow having disposed of his interest to J. H. Worman, proprie- 
tor of the Saratogian. The January number contains Thomas 
Stevens’s account of his celebrated bicycle ride of 1,800 miles from 
Lahore to Calcutta. 

Edmund Yates, says the Pall Mall Gazette, has dropped his 
personal column headed “ Moi-Méme” in the World (London). It 
was never thought Mr. Yates would keep it up for long. An out- 
side contributor may be glad enough to sign his name, but for an 
editor to do so in his own paper is a superfluity of generosity in- 
deed. Why the great advantage of being an “able editor’’ must 
be that your readers credit you with all the good things, and your 
contributors with all the bad things. For an editor to go and sub- 
scribe ‘‘ moi-méme ”’ to all the most trivial tattle was magnificent, 
but not journalism—and so it stopped. 

Judge Kelley has written a plain statement of ‘“ How Protec- 
tion Protects,” to appear in the Forum for February. 

Lippincott’s Magazine has started in its February number a 
series of one hundred questions in literature and matters of cur- 
rent interest, for the best answers to which a prize of one hundred 
dollars is offered. 

The leading article in Harper’s Magazine for February is by 
Philippe Burty on Felix Buhot, the French Etcher and Painter. 
It is a timely contribution in view of the Exhibition of Buhot’s 
principal works now open in New York. 

George Kennan’s third Russian Prison paper will appear in 
the February Century, and is a description of the life of the “ Polit- 
icals” in the famous fortress of Petropavlovsk. The interest of 
these papers is cumulative. The first paper in the series describ- 
ing Mr. Kennan’s journey through Siberia, with Mr. Frost’s illus- 
trations, will begin in April. Copies of The Century now entering 
Russia have Mr. Kennan’s articles torn out, of them by Govern- 
ment officials on the frontier. 

The Newspaper Price List for 1888, issued by the Imperial post- 
office at Berlin, contains 9,231 journals. Of these 6,613 are in Ger- 
man, 844 in English, and 711 in French. Among the remaining 
foreign papers there are two in Persian, two in Turkish, and one 
in Latin. 

The Gardener’s Monthly and Horticulturist has since the death 
of its proprietor, Charles H. Marot, referred to by us recently, 
been sold, and the publication will be removed from Philadelphia 
to New York, where it will be consolidated with The American 
Garden. The Monthly was founded by W.G. P. Brinckloe but had 
been most of its life (twenty-five years or more) in the possession 
of Mr. Marot, in whose skillful management, and under the effi- 
cient editorship of Thomas Meehan, it grew into an excellent prop- 
erty. The Horticulturist, started by Andrew J. Downing, was 
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also well established when Mr. Marot bought it, and brought to 
Philadelphia from New York. The projected change is a loss to 
the publication interests of this city but The American Garden may 
be congratulated upon such a substantial accession. 

The D. Lothrop Company offers $2,000 in prizes, in amount 
from $5 to $500, for writings fit for publication in Wide Awake, no 
matter what length they may be or on what topics. Only “School 
people, from primary scholars to college president” may compete. 
The next Wide Awake is to have particulars of this interesting 
scheme. 

The Yale “ Lit” medal for last year has been awarded to Her- 
bert Augustin Smith for an essay entitled ‘‘ University Life.” 

A new weekly publication under the charge of Messrs, De 
Koven & Smith is shortly to make its appearance in Chicago. All 
articles are to be signed. 

The Leonard Scott Publication Co., of Philadelphia, is hereaf- 
ter to publish The American Naturalist, which is now in its 22nd 
year. The American editions of Blackwood, Fortnightly Review, 
and Nineteenth Century, also issued by this concern, are very suc- 
cessful. The current numbers contain many matters of solid in- 
terest. 








ART NOTES. 


A* mentioned last week, the entries for the Academy Annual 

Exhibition are coming in earlier than usual, and give good 
promise of a collection that will attract and will repay general at- 
tention. Among those received so far, Alexander Harrison’s will 
probably be considered the most important. This distinguished 
son of Philadelphia, native here though resident in France, con- 
tributes the large marine, entitled ‘‘ Open Sea,” which has received 
the highest encomiums both in Europe and America, and also, the 
corn field study, painted after his recent visit to this country, 
which has been sharply criticised as well as much admired. Mr. 
F. A. Bridgeman will be represented by his chief picture of last 
year, ‘The Neighbors,” known here by the illustrations in the 
Paris newspapers. Mr. C. T. Reinhardt’s ‘“ Washed Ashore,” 
which received honorable mention at the Salon of 1887, will doubt- 
less furnish a line centre for the hanging committee. Mr. E. H. 
Blashfield will favor us with two pictures, his ‘“ Inspiration,” an 
important work, and a cabinet called “A Revery,” Mr. Leon 
Delachaux sends over from Paris a consignment of five pictures, 
and may perhaps offer two more. Mr. A. F. Bunner will have a 
landscape, ‘‘ Evening in Dordrecht.” Mr. E. Lasar, a young man 
who is making a mark in Paris, enters a Brittany interior with a 
group of women mending nets. It would serve for an illustration 
of Miss Howard’s Finisterre novel “ Guenn,” in which a similar 
scene is graphically described. Dr. Cost Smith will have another 
Indian subject, “‘ The Sioux Lovers.” Walter Sanford, who should 
translate his titles, sends “‘ Le Dernier Coup D’G&il.” Warren 
Sheppard writes a title, which should herald a strong and inter- 
esting subject, ‘‘ The Storm Centre.” R. M. Shurtleff gives us an 
important landscape, ‘‘ In the Adirondacks” and a smaller work. 
Alden Weir, who has not exhibited here for several years, also 
sends a landscape, a harvest scene. Hamilton Hamilton promises 
a large picture and perhaps a smaller one also. Miss Eleanor E. 
Greatorex’s title is ‘‘ Clematis,’ which doubtless means a beauti- 
ful flower piece. Fred James does not forget his Philadelphia 
friends, and forwards what promises to be one of his best pictures, 
“Waiting for the Boats.” Mr. Thomas Hicks enters a life size 
portrait. Mr. Morgan also has a portrait on his list, that of 
“Lotta” as “‘ The Marchioness.” 

Circulars have been issued for the proposed Prize Fund Ex- 
hibition recently mentioned. The Exhibition is to be opened at 
the American Art Galleries in New York on the 25th of April 
next. Artists are requested to make their entries by or before 
April 1st, and contributions will be received at the Galleries up to 
April 15th. The matter of giving the prizes does not seem to be 
definitely settled, but there will be, at least, one picture purchased 
at the price of $2,000, the work to be selected by a committee of 
subscribers to the Fund, as heretofore. There will be but four 
medals awarded, one for the best landscape, one for the best ma- 
rine, one for the figure, and one for sculpture. 

This business of awarding medals, as at present conducted in 
our country, is of so little account that it might better be done 
away with. A good many of them have been given out at one 
time and another, from one source and another, and they have all 
been immediately consigned to the same destination, namely, the 
limbo of forgetton things. Medals are nothing, except as symbols 
of honor, conferred by competent authority. There is no such 
authority in America to-day, and an artist of distinction cannot 
regard the bestowal of a medal, by any of the committees or com- 
missions of laymen who take charge of such things, as other than 
a mild satire upon the fitness of things. 





The Grolier Club, of New York, are giving this week an ex- 
hibition of Turner’s black-and-white work. Turner has been so 
generally regarded as par excellence a colorist that his black-and- 
white, which he was fondly devoted to, has been comparatively 
neglected. It is only within afew years that his etching has been 
much in vogue, and a number of valuable plates are said to have 
been lost for lack of appreciative care. One reason for this is 
that the etchings of recent times have adhered to the pure line 
and made that the standard of merit. Turner made masterly use 
of the line, such use as only a great draughtman could make, 
and such use as very few etchers have ever been able to make, 
but he never was tied to it, and never hesitated to get the effects 
he wanted, by any means that would serve. Most of his known 
plates are of the kind contemptuously called ‘“‘ Hybrid,” which 
have until recently been rejected by etching connoisseurs as un- 
worthy of classification with the works of the needle, and have 
been relegated to the company of mezzotints, and miscellaneous 
engraving. The exhibition at the Grolier Club is intended and ex- 
pected to enlighten the art-loving public as to the worth of Tur- 
ner’s prints, and the collection is said to be meeting with ad- 
miring appreciation. Why would it not be practicable and com- 
mendable for our Art Club to bring thiscollection to Philadelphia? 


One of the most important current undertakings in the publi- 
cation of etchings is the illustrating of Niagara scenery. The 
title ‘‘ Niagara River and Falls from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario,” 
indicates the scope of the project, and if successfully carried out 
it will make one of the leading works in print on American land- 
scape. The etchings are by Amos W. Sangster and are the results 
of long and careful local study. The plates vary in size from 
large folio to small vignette but each one is a faithful study made on 
the spot represented. The work is issued in parts to subscribers 
only. The present edition is limited to remarque proofs, each 
signed by the artist. The publication in this city is represented 
by Mesrss. Faulkner and Allen, who have examples of all the plates 
so far printed. 


It is to be hoped that we are seeing the last of competitions as 
a means of obtaining designs for proposed works of art. When 
decisions in such competitions are reached by tossing a penny, as 
was the case in this city not long since, it is evident that some 
more reasonable method of obtaining designs should be adopted. 
The Trustees of the Lick estate last spring invited artists to 
compete for a commission to execute three groups of statuary to 
represent three periods in the history of California. The invita- 
tion was given due publicity, was mentioned in this column and 
in other periodicals in New York, Boston, and, indeed, through- 
out the country. The commission amounting to $100,000 is im- 
portant enough to attract the interested attention of sculptors and 
has doubtless been considered by many if not all of them, but it 
seems that not one single man among them who ever was heard 
of before has responded. Some two dozen drawings have been 
sent in, but not one sketch model. If the work is awarded on 
drawings and is executed by a man willing to accept a great com- 
mission under the circumstances, the $100.000 of the Lick estate 
will be worse than thrown away, and an incalculable injury will 
be done to art in California. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A* accident which occurred in New York City a few days ago 

serves as a vivid illustration of the harm that lurks in the 
overhead electric light wires, ready to display itself in case of any 
imperfection in the insulation. As a South avenue car passed un- 
der a telephone wire at Fourteenth street it was noticed that the 
wire was emitting brilliant sparks. The next instant one of the 
hosres dropped to the pavement as though shot, and the driver 
noticed that the telephone wire was broken and wound round the 
animal’s legs and neck. He jumped from the car and was about 
to tear the wire from his horse’s neck, when a policeman, who 
happened to see the occurrence, held him back. It was then dis- 
covered that the horse which had fallen was dead, and the deadly 
character in the broken wire thus being demonstrated, there was 
a lively scattering of the crowd in all directions. Travel was de- 
layed on the Fourth Avenue line for over a half hour, until a man 
could be procured from the central light station with a pair of in- 
sulating gloves to cut the wire. 


An illustration of the practical usefulness of bacteriology was 
furnished recently by the following case, as given by the Medical 
Record of New York City. An Italian steamer arrived loaded 
with immigrants. There had been no cholera on board, but, as 
the vessel reached this port, a suspicious case of diarrhoea occurred 
inachild. The symptoms were not perfectly typical of cholera. 
Some of the dejections were taken, and sterilized tubes were in- 
oculated and taken to the Carnegie Laboratory. It would take 
four days to develop the cultures, and the question arose whether 
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the steamer should be delayed for that period of time. It was 
finally decided to do so. The cultures developed in the way 
characteristic of Asiatic cholera, and the diagnosis was made. 
Subsequently other cases of cholera appeared, and the culture di- 
agnosis was abundantly confirmed. Certainly, no more striking 
example of the utility of scientific studies could be desired. 

The returns for the present fiscal year, which have just been 
issued by the Superintendent of Foreign Mails in the Post-Office 
Department at Washington, give some interesting information re- 
garding the speed of Atlantic steamers. Americans have a special 
reason for observing and recording the time taken by the various 
steamers to cross the Atlantic, for their government sends its let- 
ters by the fastest vessels only, altogether irrespective of their na- 
tionality or of the particular line to which they belong. The Cun- 
ard liner Umbria heads the list with an average time of 187.5 
hours, and the second on the list is the Umbria’s sister ship, the 
Etruria, with 188 hours. Next in order comes the North German 
Lloyd steamer 7rave, with an average of 199.3 hours, and the An- 
chor liner City of Rome, with 203.4 hours ; while the Alaska, of the 
Guion line, and the Aller, of the North German Lloyds, compete 
very closely for the fifth place with times of 205.3 and 205.7 re- 
spectively. Next come a considerable number of North German 
liners with approximately equal times, the average of which is 
very nearly the time taken by the Cunard liner Aurania. Then 
follows the Servia of the Cunard line, with 211.2 hours, and then 
the White Star liners—the Britannic, with the time of 219.8 hours; 
the Germanic, 228 hours; the Adriatic, 230 hours; the Republic, 
235 hours; and the Celtic, 236 hours. The best of the Hamburg- 
American line takes 240.7 hours, while almost at the bottom stand 
the Inman liners, the quickest of which, the City of Chicago, takes 
241.6 hours; and the slowest, the City of Chester, 256.8 hours. 


An officer of the U. 8S. Engineer Corps, Major W. R. King, has 
been recently trying some interesting experiments in the way of 
making an immense electro-magnet of two old twenty-five ton 
Rodman guns, connected at the breech by a number of railroad 
rails, and their muzzles wound with coils of insulated wire, form- 
ing the poles of the magnet. The current which was passed 
through these wires was furnished by a Weston 20 arc light dy- 
namo, and the magnetic power developed was something surpris- 
ing. It required a strain of 20,000 pounds to remove the “keeper” 
when the current was on, and a string of four fifteen-inch shells, 
each weighing over three hundred pounds, and unattached except 
by the power of the magnet, was held suspended from the mouth 
of ,jone of the guns. Withal the appliances at the command of 
Major King were rather primitive, and he thinks considerably 
better results could have been obtained with a more perfect outfit. 

In a paper read at a recent meeting of the British Association, 
Dr. J. G. Garson described the discoveries of General Pitt Rivers 
at Rushmore, near Salisbury, where he has found the remains of 
no less than four British villages of the Roman period, besides 
many tumuli and cists. The human remains are extremely inter- 
esting, and throw much light on the characters of the people to 
whom they belonged. The chief point of interest which they 
show is the small statue of the people, the average of the males 
being 5 feet 4 inches, and of the females 4 feet 11.8 inches in the 
village of Woodcuts; while in that of Rotherly, the other village 
excavated last year, the heights are 5 feet 1 inch, and 4 feet 10 in- 
ches respectively. The skulls are of a long, narrow, oval form 
with one or two exceptions, when they are of rounder form. 
These were found associated with longer limb bones, showing 
them to be of different race from the majority of the inhabitants. 
Two forms of skull are frequently met with in long barrows, both 
of a long, narrow shape, but differing from each other in one 
having a regular oval outline, while the other broadens out from 
a narrow forehead, and, having attained its greatest width, termi- 
nates rapidly behind. The skulls found in these villages corres- 
pond exactly to the first type. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
SUCCESSFUL BEET-SUGAR GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
HE claims of the Pacific Coast should be fairly considered 
when discussing the wisdom of lowering the protective du- 

ties on sugar. This coast now promises to be a heavy producer of 
beet-sugar. After many costly experiments and failures, arising 
it would seem from inexperience, the manufacture of beet-sugar 
has become a commercial success in California. The Standard 
Sugar Manufacturing Company, at Alvarado, although laboring 
under the disadvantage of having a comparatively small factory, 
have conducted their operations at a profit for some years past. 
They claim to obtain in refined sugar ten per cent. of the weight 
of beets treated. The land surrounding the factory will produce, 
they say, 3,000 pounds of refined sugar to the acre, and the re- 





turns come to the cultivator in a much shorter time than if cane 
were grown. The yield of the beets is fully as heavy as in Eu- 
rope, and they claim to obtain a higher percentage of refined sugar. 
For the six seasons that the factory hax been in operation, they 
have produced annually 2,400,000 pounds of sugar, on the aver- 
age, at a cost of five and one-half cents a pound for refined sugar, 
and with the introduction of improved methods the cost will be 
less than four cents, they say. 

The success at Alvarado is directing the attention of other 
capitalists to this industry. Claus Spreckels, the king of the sugar 
market here, and of the Sandwich Islands, is now turning his at- 
tention to the production of beet-sugar in California. He pro- 
poses to establish factories for crude sugar in various parts of the 
State, and to do his refining in San Francisco. As he is taking up 
the enterprise on a very large scale, the success of his efforts will 
be of great value to this Coast and to the nation as well. 

GEO. EDWARDS. 

Berkeley, Cal., January 9. 

[This is an interesting restatement of facts, and was alluded to in THE 
AMERICAN some months ago,—our information being then derived from an 
article by Prof. E. W. Hilgard in the Overland Monthly, (December, 1886) 
The promise of commercial success for extended culture of beet-sugar ap- 
pears better in the Alvarado operations than in any other which have been 
carried on in this country. And, of course, these, as well as the sorghum 
experiments of Kansas and New Jersey, and the cane industry of Louisiana 
and Florida, deserve full encouragement and protection. If it be decided to 
repeal or reduce the duty on foreign sugar, ample provision must be made 
by bounties,—as the European nations have done,—to sustain our domes- 
tic interests. There is no thought, in this quarter, of abandoning them, or 
even diminishing the degree of protection they now enjoy, and we have so 
— time to time, with as full emphasis as possible.—Ep. THE AMERI- 
CAN. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

LEON Rocu. A Romance. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish. By 
Clara Bell. In Two Volumes. Pp. 415:287. New York: W.S. Gotts- 
berger. 

AN ORDER OF WORSHIP, WITH FORMS OF | RAYER FOR DIVINE SERVICE. 
By Benjamin B. Comegys. (New Edition.) Pp. 364. $0.50. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

History oF Mexico. Vol. VI. 1861-1887. (Works of Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft. Vol. XIV.) Pp.'760. San Francisco: The History Publishing Co. 








DRIFT. 


ROM the article on the Fisheries of Massachusetts, in the volume of the 
Census of that State, it appears that 866 vessels with a tonnage of 68,- 
211, are employed in addition to 5,549 boats under five tons, The working 
capital is $8,660,581, and the value of the products $6,462,692 in an average 
year. Of these products nearly 50 per cent. were taken in American waters, 
48 per cent. on the high seas, and 1.67 per cent. in British waters, the figures 
being for the year 1885, when American fishermen were allowed to fish in 
British waters. The insignificant percentage of the catch inside the three 
mile limit shows how little importance is attached to the inshore fisheries 
by the American fleet. In that year, when the provisions of the Treaty of 
Washington were extended by diplomatic agreement, less than two per cent. 
of the catch was in Dominion waters. ‘The census also shows the national- 
ity of the fishermen of the fleet: 9,250 Americans, 1,616 Canadians, 2,000 
Portuguese, and 5,000 Swedes, and of these foreigners 60 per cent. live in 
Massachusetts and are virtually adopted citizens, although not formally nat- 
uralized. 





The London Post closed the year 1887 by publishing a two column letter 
from Sir Edward Sullivan, advocating Protection. After forty years’ expe- 
rience of Free Trade, he says the condition of the English workingman is 
deplorable ; many industries have died out or removed to other countries ; 
in nearly every industry English labor is undersold by foreign labor, and in 
most industries four days is now considered a week’s work. In many coun- 
tries agricultural laborers are competing for work at nine shillings or ten 
shillings a week. In spite of the excessive cheapness of food there are mil- 
lions in the country who only taste fresh meat once a week or once a fort- 
night, and milk never. The Free Trade prophets are boasting of the low 
prices which consumers have to pay, but at the same time the manufactur- 
ers are trying to make combinations to reduce production and raise prices. 





Now that the Hon. L. Q.C. Lamar has been confirmed as a judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, it would be very interesting reading if the 
Democratic and Mugwump organs could ascertain and print the views of the 
leading Democratic lawyers of the country upon this appointment. We do 
not refer to the lawyers who are “ in politics,” but to the great majority 
who prefer an honest and able bench to any partisan triumph.— Hartford 
Courant. 


The big cattle ranches of the far West and Southwest are reported to be 
breaking up. A year ago the Niobrara Land and Cattle Company, which 
has become bankrupt, refused $1,000,000 for its property. Instead of the 
big companies swallowing the little ones, it is thought that the tendency is 
toward the breaking up of the big ranches into smaller ones. 











BiLious DisoRDERS, LIVER COMPLAINTS, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, etc., 
are speedily removed by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Forty years’ use has 
proved them superior to all other remedies for the cure of the various dis- 
eases for which they are recommended. In their action they are imld and 
certain, and may be taken at any time without risk from exposure. 
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INSURANCE AND 7RUST COMPANIES. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . « « « « « « « « $500,000.00 

RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 
CEA, . oases Sys) ee ee ee eee 

SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 461,120.10 
TOTAL ASSETS, OCTOBER IsT, 1887, 


$2,344,418. 75. 
DIRECTORS: 
T, H. MONTGOMERY, = ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
WI AS. P. PEROT 


JOHN T. LE 3 CHAS. P. ; 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 

RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
CUNTEME & 6 4 oie sin os - — $2,895,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly — cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 226 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS: 

Israel Morris, 

Chas. Hartshorne, 


Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines 


Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 


Asa 8S. Wing. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000, 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of gvery ws 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
_ Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
S. 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices va from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in_upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F, TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
Joun C. BULLITT. 





—THE— 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, #4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. ‘ 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


ete. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE 8. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H, CLOTHIER. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 


LiFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, George Tucker Bispham. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 

IAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the pa 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, Charles S. Hinchman, 
Thomas MacKellar, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
John J. Stadiger, Aaron Fries, 
Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 


Joseph Moore, Jr. 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
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MANUFACTURERS. 


TYPEWRITER. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY _& SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLES, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTinGs, chilled or not chilled. 

















—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 














Ship Building 
and 
Engine Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 





WorKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH StT., PHILADELPHIA. 








WHARTON SWITCH CO. 


Tue WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 








EVERY VARIETY OF 
SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 





MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 





—THE— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 8. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 





THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 





[- this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 

the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business. 

Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. EARLE, Manazer. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 

















21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 





FOUNDED 1784. 





EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
owing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
egister and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 








SHOEMAKERS. 
KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED 
BY PROF. MEYER. 

Nos. 11 AND 13 N. NintTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 








Designer and Manu- 
facturer of 


Noa ARTISTIC WOOD 
MANTELS, 


= i) Fine FURNITURE, 


¥- f 
vor 















- a New Ideas and Ef- 
: } i} fects in Interior Dec- 
¥ {Bi orations and Home 
~ here =| Comforts. Having in- 

a pea FS creased my facilities, I 
am prepared to furnish BETTER WORK at lower prices 
than have ever before been attempted. 


SAM’L HUET, 
Successor to C. B. MENCH, at the old stand, 
251 South Second Street, Philadelphla. 


3108 HILLBORN ¢ Co 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


—_——_——— 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















DRY GOODS. 


Strawbridge d& Clothier, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 








prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made dresses and Wraps 
and everything that may be needed either for 
dress or house-furnishing purposes. It is be- 
lieved that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed 
to be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar 
qualities of Goods. 


N. W. COR. EIGHTH AND MARKET STS, 


LANGUAGES. 


LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1, 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















